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ON THE ECONOMY OF HEAT. 
BY WALTER R, JOHNSON, 


Professor"of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 

The art of heating apartments in the most economi- 
cal and salutary manner, is of truly vital importance to 
the interests of society. Connected with this, the art 
of ventilation stands pre-eminent, and with both, the 
art of constructing dwellings and other buildings, is 
intimately related. In all our larger towns and particu- 
darly in our maritime cities, the annual expenditure for 
fuel is enormous. New York and Philadelphia are be- 
lieved to pay each, not less than twelve hundred thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred thousand dollars per annum, for 
combustibles, tobe employed either in domestic uses, 
or in manufactures. In respect to both of these objects, 
but particularly the former, the most astonishing disre- 
gard of economy is often perceptible, as well in the ar- 
rangements for burning, as in the manner and extent 
in which the heat is applied. 

So long as the original forests of our country were 


standing, little importance was attached to this branch | 


of economy. The burning of a huge mass of cord- 
wood in a broad open-mouthed chimney, supplied, to 
a certain extent, the desired temperature, and involv- 
ed, as a consequence, the production of such currents 
of air as effectually prevented stagnation in the atmos- 
phere of apartments. Hence the occupants were sel- 
dom exposed to the peculiar maladies which arise from 
a stifled air. 

Indeed, the rude and almost primitive method of 
heating apartments then in use, rerdered their inmates 
subject to a contrast of sensations, quite as striking as 
that paradox which the philosopher exhibits, when, by 
the ebullition of one liquid, he causes the simultaneous 
congelation of another. The chilling blast which as- 
sailed one part of the person, vied strangely with the 
scorching, radiance which beset the opposite. 

The present expensiveness of fuel, renders it desira- 
ble to arrange our houses in some manner different 
from the ancient method; so as at once to limit the 
consumption of fuel, and to secure an ample supply 
of wholesome air. The latter requisite is too often 
sacrificed to the mere elevation of temperature. Not 
only is the composition of the air allowed to be deterio- 
rated by frequent respiration, but its hygrometric state 
is Sometimes such as to operate most injuriously on the 
system. Nature is, in general, careful to supply our 
lungs, with air capable of receiving from them some 
portion of moisture; if this portion be either too great 
or too small, the lungs, and eventually the whole body, 
will suffer either from the excess or the deficiency. To 
regulate this quantity is one part of our own duty. 

The gradual introduction of mineral fuel, especially of 
anthracite, will probably introduce some changes in 
domestic arrangements, which will supersede the use 
of those more bulky, troublesome, and unsafe mate- 
rials, heretofure employed in combustion. The con- 
sequences of such changes, if judiciously made, will 
doubtless be the diminution of expense, the saving of 
labor, the gaining of comfort, and the economizing of 
Space and time. 
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| Those awkward projections, which now encumber 
jand deform our apartments, under the name of chim- 
| neys, filling, in many cases, from one-twentieth to one- 
| sixteenth of the whole area of the room, and that too 
on every floor from the cellar to the garret, will be 
wholly excluded. This expenditure for land on which 
to build chimneys, is no mean item in the first expense, 
| and is anterior to the building,.as well as to the main- 
| taining of achimney. Even admitting that one-thir- 
tieth only of the ground were thus carelessly encum- 
| bered by the stacks of chimney, the aggregate loss on 
| the original investment would still amount to no mean 
/sum for the population of a large city. The cost or 
| rent of ground, on which to build chimneys, is, there- 
| fore, the first object to be economized. The next item 
‘in the expenditure is the construction of chimneys and 
' fire places, including the materials and the various fur- 
niture, ether for use or for decoration,—the bricks, 
the marble, the brass, and the iron; the fenders, the 
hearths, and hearth-rugs, the mantles and their orna- 
| ments, elegant or tawdry, and the glasses; that have 
| been, invented in all possible variety for no other con- 
| ceivable purpose but to hide the deformity in question, 
But we have not yet done with the taxation to which 
the inhabitants of large cities submit for the purpose of 
warming the air above their chimney tops. There comes 
/an incessant call for kindling materials, for wood, for 
bark, ‘‘ chips,” charcoal, or the rather less evanescent, 
but far more fumitory cannel coal. There is the labor 
‘of one or more domestics almost constantly kept in re- 
quisition to build or to renew fires, to watch for falling 
| brands and wipe from tarnished furniture the clouds of 
‘ashes, dust, andsmoke. ‘There is not seldom found the 
noise of shovels and tongs, the distressful, asthmatic, 
respiration of the bellows; the far spreading odor of a 
scorched hearth-rug; the soon frayed and tattered car- 
| pet, cut through by fragments of combustible, crushed 
| beneath the feet, and worn threadbare by the incessant 
application of the broom. 
But if the present mode of heating apartments is a 
' grievous tax upon the purse, how much more upon the 
person? How many of the long catalogue of diseases 
‘incident to our citizens, ray be traced to the unequal 
and ever variable temperatures to which the mode of 
‘heating the houses now exposes them? Even admitting 
that a uniform temperature has been obtained in the 
room chiefly occupied by the family, yet we seldom 
find the same heat prevalent throughout the house. 
The entries, stair-cases, and other passages are in the 
cold weather exposed to frequent currents of an icy 
chillness, even while the parlor suffers the torrid in- 
fluences of a roaring fire. ‘The current up the chim- 
“ney created by the latter only serves indeed to increase 
‘the severity of, the cold in the halls and passages by 
_Tequiring a constant supply of fresh air from without. - 
| To pass from the parlor into the open air, seldom occa- 





sions much sensible inconvenience, because the person 


|is suitably prepared by supernumerary garments, hats, 
| bonnets and hoods, coats, cloaks and belts, gloves, 
' mitts and overshoes—to encounter the frosty rigor of 
‘the winter. Butwhen we merely pass from the parlor 
‘to the ‘hall,’ or through the stair-case to a chamber, 
we scarcely think of a similar precaution, and conse- 


\quently encounter a fearful hazard by exposing our- 
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selves to the opposite extremes of summer and winter | sometimes actually injured by the continued glare to 
temperatures without the slightest change of apparel. | which it is exposed. Resort is then had to screens or 
Nor are these exposures always of short duration, | other defences to shield us from the blasting ** excess of 
They not unfrequently extend toa length of time, du- | light’? on which it has been our pleasure to fix our gaze. 
ring which no prudent person would venture to remain Again, the radiation of heat, at first grateful, is by 
in the open air, at the same temperature, as the entry | degrees increased until not only the face but the whole 
in which we stand, perhaps conversing—or giving di- | person is found in a glow far beyond what the system 
rections—or reciprocating compliments, or paying cold | can safely endure. But the retreat which at length 
civilities, We retire at night to our lodging rooms, | becomes necessary is not always made until profuse 
which have been all day in a freezing state, and load | perspiration has been induced, and then we remove to 
ourselves with numerous and heavy coverings to keep | a distance at which the radiation is almost unfelt, and 
off the cold,—or we sink into masses of feathers and where its effect on the air of the room has been wholly 
down for the same purpose, thus stifling and enervating | neutralized, by the currents from doors, windows, and 
ourselves in the most effectual manner, instead of enjoy | other apertures, Thus is the body kept in a manner 
ing the elastic and refreshing curled hair matress which | oscillating between extremes of temperature, until a 
proved so agreeable and healthful in summer. Or, we | confirmed ‘‘ cold’ or catarrh has taken possession of 
cause a fire to be lighted in the evening and heat up , the system. 

our lodging rooms for the former part of the night,; That pulmonary complaints should ensue, is but the 
only to become more sensibly creary and comfortless | natural consequence of this artificial variableness of 
in the morning. We descend to the breakfast parlor, | climate, to which we are frequently exposed, and such 
and find that want of care, or want of skill, in a domes- | a consummation has, it is believed, often been brought 
tic, has allowed the fire to remain inactive till a late | about by the very prudent caution of keeping near a@ 
hour, or in removing the “ dust and ashes” under , good fire for a single evening.* 

which the family had been humbled on the preceding | It were needless to enumerate the dangers to which 
day, he had found it convenient to throw up the sash and | the inmates of a house, and even the house itself, are 
admit a copious supply of cold air, which now begins | exposed where young children have free access to an 
to riot about the room, and at length takes full posses- | open fire. The many appalling accidents which are 
sion, driving from the house even that remaining ves- | annually recorded as resulting from this cause, are suf- 
tige of comfort which the galls, warmed by yester- | ficient to make us desire some more secure method of 
day’s appranees had hitherto afforded. The tiue | keeping up an agreeable warmth among the tender 
purpose of heating apartments is not merely to allow | objects of parental solicitude. 

the eccupants to derive heat from a direct exposure to | That the nursery may be secure from danger, re- 
fire, much less from a con!/act with the source of heat. | course is had to close stoves; but in attendance upon 
It isto supply in winter that equable temperature to | these, many of the same evils are experienced which 
our persons which nature has provided in summer. | belong to the open fire. In apartments for the sick, 
The means, too, of communicating it, ought to be simi- | and particularly when wood is the fuel, they are ob- 
lar, and that is, chiefly, through the warming influence | jectionable on account of the constant watchfulness re- 
of the air in which we move, and by the respiration of | quired for preserving a uniform temperature. Hence 
which the due temperature of the vital organs is main- | it is not in the construction only of houses and chimneys, 





tained. Although these truths are almost too obvious 
to require to be seriously urged in argument, yet such 
is the force of habit, as to render most persons insensi- 
ble to the justness of this distinction; and to induce a 
supposition that actual exposure to fire is the only means 
of maintaining a comfortable condition of body, and a 
cheerful state of mind. But, do we ever sigh for the 
spectacle of a glowing fire in the days of July, or the 
evenings of August? Do we, at that season, contend 
that the parlor is void of social attraction, because it 
has no brilliant grate, or the breakfast room cheerless, 
because no ‘‘ blazing hearth” is seen to greet our en- 
trance? And why do we not shiver at the sight of a 
drawing room without its fire in summer, as well as in 
winter? Obviously, because the idea of discomfort is 
then in no way connected with the absence of firelight. 
And the same would be true of our apartments in win- 
ter, were we equally accustomed to be free from pain, 
and equally sure of beholding cheerful countenances 
around us, while removed from a sight of the process of 
combustion. So strong a prepossession has taken hold 
of many minds on this subject, that mere reasoning 
would probably not convince one in ten, that he would 
be able to endure a winter’s evening without a sight of 
the fire. But I have seldom seen an individual, who, 
when present in a room, otherwise heated, did not ac- 
tually soon forget his artificial want, and become not 
merely reconciled to the deprivation of a glowing fire, 
but actually delighted with the summer-like influence 
which prevailed around him. 


But aside from the mere consideration of tempera- | 


ture and from its variableness, when governed by the 
action of fire within the apartment to be heated, there is, 


in the sight of a fire, not unfrequently, an intermixture 
of pain and of peril, sufficient, one should suppose, to 
counterbalance all the good proposed by that peculiar 
arrangement of things, The eye is often pained and 





; 
in the very pleasure which we fancy to be found only | ser 


or in the arrangements of receptacles for the burning 
fuel, that a want of economy is visible. The very 
manner in which the combustion is carried on, and the 
disposal made of its products, are widely at variance 
with philosophical principles. Every mode of produc- 
ing combustion, in which more cold gaseous matter is 
allowed to approach the ignited mass, than is actually 
required for the support of combustion, involves a loss 
of useful effects dependent on the quantity and capacity 
of the gas, and on the elevation of temperature which 
it acquires by passing over the fire. But the quantity 
of unburnt air which passes up an open chimney where 
wood is consumed, bears a very large proportion to the 
gaseous products of the combustion. In stoves, the 
economy is but little better, especially where the gas- 
pipe passes almost immediately from the presence of 
the fuel into the chimney. The occupants of some 
‘ancient dwellings are perhaps contented, that they can 
by closing the fire-place with a board, and conveying 
through this the pipe of a small stove, escape the 
dreariness incident to their former mode of consuming 
the fuel. They do not appear to imagine, that as the 
gas is red hot at the moment of entering the chimney, 
it would, if conducted a considerable distance within 
the apartments, be capable of imparting to the air of 
the room, several hundred degrees of its heat. The 
admixture of unburnt air is the evil of open grates and 
fire-places; the escape of hot gas without discharging 
‘its proper office, is that of close stoves as now generally 
arranged. ps 
The culinary operations of almost every family in- 





* In a house heated in the manner hereafter de- 
ibed, there has for three winters been scarcely a 
cold, or any kindred disease experienced by the in- 
mates. In the winter of 1831—32, when influenza was 


nearly universal, the family was wholly exempt from 
that troublesome and dangerous complaint. 
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volve an immense waste of heat, and of heat too which | By the adoption of this plan, every flue in the house 
might be turned to valuable account, were but a small except one, is rendered useless; and much worse than 
portion of the ingenuity bestowed on less important |.useless, because, besides occupying a great space, they 
subjects turned towards that much neglected branch of carry off the hot air which is sent up from the furnace. 
domestic operations, Philosophy is slow in descend-| And yet they do not perform all the purposes of venti- 
ing tothe kitchen. Nineteen centuries of time, and | lation, since their apertures are below the proper level 
twelve hundred leagues of space, have not impaired | for that object. Seven out of eight have consequently 
the truth of the remark, been closed at the top, by boards laid in mortar. 
al eel lia iat bad iboisnes imuitert.” Ventilation, when required, is readily effected by let- 
: ‘ | ting down a sash from the top. 
Indeed, a new process or a new fashioned utensil is of-| | From November to April, (the time this apparatus is 
ten regarded by that important dignitary, as a signal jin use,) the average consumption of anthracite is one 
for open hostility, or for a sullen retirement from the | ton per month, and no other fuel whatever is required 
** place” which it has invaded. Hence from ten to! except a little charcoal, and a trifling quantity of light 
twenty cords of wood are annually consumed in many | wood for re-kindling the fire, should it accidentally bee 
a family for the sole purpose of cooking, while every | come extinct. 
other part of the establishment is supplied with anthra-| Canvass has been adopted to form the air chamber, 





cite. In economizing culinary heat, it seems probable 
that at least one-half of all the fuel usually consumed | 
in families may be saved. 
The method proposed to be substituted for that | 
which has been described, is one which has, under | 
some modifications, been employed, to a limited ex- | 
tent, for heating public edifices, and on a still more 
limited scale, for the warming of private buildings, It | 
consists in placing in the basement story, or in the cel- 
lar, (as the case may be,) a single furnace capable of. 
effecting the combustion of as much fuel as will be re. | 
quired to heat all parts of the house. Where anthra- 


cite is employed, this arrangement is perhaps more de- | 


sirable than where any other fuel is used, because the 
labor of attendance is then reduced to an amount utter- | 


| tance, when removed for the summer. 


because it is lighter, cheaper, more manageable than 
either iron or brick, and occupies no space of impor- 
Where such re- 
moval is not desirable, or where the slightest danger 
is apprehended, it were probably better to form it of 
some ordinary building material. ‘The whole of the 


apparatus would not perhaps be improperly termed a 


tent furnace. 

As already stated, the gas pipe in the actual arrange- 
ment above described, passes into a kitchen chimney; 
consequently considerable loss is sustained notwith- 
standing the quantity of pipe enclosed inthe airchamber, 

In order to assure mvself of the practicability of 
heating an apartment onthe third floor, by means of 
the gas thus escaping from the kitchen, as well as to 





determine the relation of the temperature of the escap- 
ing gas, to that of the open air, and to the highest tem- 
perature required in the rooms below, experiments 
were made at the top of the chimney, and at several 
latter being preferable on account of its lightness and | stages below. Care was taken to allow the thermome- 
pliability; the former, for its resistance to corrosion | ter, (which for this purpose was suspended toa mea- 
and for the cheapness of the material. A stove or fur- | suring line, ) time to attain the temperature of the gas at 
nace, formed of either of these materials, may be placed each stage, and then to withdraw it quickly, when 
in the basement, and surrounded, except in front, with | about to be examined. 
any substance suitable for forming a chamber to re-| Eyp. 1. In this experiment the air was at 40 deg ; the 
ceive air at the bottom, which, after ascending around, parlor, 72 deg.; the gas at the very top of the chim- 
and over the surface of the iron, may pass up, through | ney, 134 deg.; and at four feet below, 139 deg. 
openings in the floor. The front part of the furnace, Exp.2. The air was now 26 deg.; parlor, 70 deg.; 
may be made to join the enclosure allowing access to | the air at top, 118 deg, three feet below, 123 deg-; 
the fire, but not admitting a communication with the } six feet below, 131 deg.; nine feet below, 137 deg.; 
hot air chamber. | ten and a half feet below, 139, showing an average 
The air to supply the combustion may be taken from | diminution of 2 deg. per foot, in the height of the 
the apartment immediately around the furnace, or, | chimney as the gas approached the top. 
what is perhaps preferable, may be conducted tothe} zp. 3. This was acold day and a brisk fire was 
grate through a trunk descending from the floor of one | maintained. The air was at 18 deg.; the parlor, 75 
of the upper heated apartments. In the latter case, it | deg ; gas at the top, 180 deg., and twenty-one feet be- 
serves to carry down the colder parts of the air of the | low, 220 deg., showing a diminution of 19.10 deg, 
room in proportion as the warm air rises from the fur- | for each foot of the height, and demonstrating that the 
nace to take its place. | gas had, at its escape, nearly thrice as much excess 
By the arrangement above described, the fire is left | above the surrounding air, as any room in the house. 
open, and at liberty to be used for culinary purposes, | The temperature at which the gas escapes must obvi- 
while the posterior part of the stove or furnace is em- | ously depend upon the state of the fire, as well as upon 
ployed to heat the air for supplying parlors, chambers, | the quantity of unburnt air, which obtains admission 
and passages. } above it. When the fire door of the stove is open, 
The air to be used for this latter purpose should be | the air enters rapidly and mixing with the gas, partakes 
derived from a source not subject to any species of con- | of its heat, but probably derives from the fire above 
tamination. It would generally be advisable to receive | which it passes, a small part only of its ultimate tem. 
it through a conducting tube from the open air, and to | perature. The same is true of the air which enters at 
keep it separate from that which supplies the combus- | the throat ofa chimney, beneath which a grate is in ac- 
tion. | tion. The air which approaches to mix with the gas, 
Pipes of conduit may be used, when several stories, continues cold until the moment of passing the throat, 
not connected by an ample stair-case, are to be kept | and in this current of cold air, the hand may be held 
at uniform temperatures, but the opening or closing of | with impunity, while just within the throat the tempe- 
doors will be often sufficient to regulate the heat. It! rature is that due to the mixture of hot gas and cold 
has been found by experience, that when once admit- | air, If this throat be much larger than is necessary to 
ted into the lower apartment, the warm air will soon | receive the gas, a greater proportion of the air of the 
make its way into every open apartment in the house. * | room will there find an outlet, and the useful effect of 
| the fuel will be neutralized by sending up the chimney 
* Here is inserted a drawing and detailed descrip- | that air which it was the chief purpose of the fire to 
tion of the apparatus, for which see Silliman’s Journal, | warm, in. order that it might be retained in the apart- 
Vol. XXIII. ment and applied to its occupants. 


ly insignificant, compared with the expense of fuel, | 
and is extremely small with what it would be with some | 
other kinds of combustibles. 

The furnace may be either of cast or rolled iron, the | 
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Exp. 4. This experiment was made upon a chimney, | to be desired in regard to the rate of cooling in vacuo, 
the gas from which was derived from an open grate in | and in a limited quantity of gas. 
the basement, and of course contained much com-| ‘They have separated these two things, and given the 
mon air, mixed with the products of combustion. The | influence of each circumstance a distinct consideration. 
open air was at 50 deg., the escaping mixture at 120. | Butin what manner will those laws which have been 

Exp. 5. A similar examination of another chimney , deduced, be modified by the currents of gas traversing 
fed by a large kitchen range in full action, gave 125 | the trunks of chimnies or the pipes of stoves? Will the 
deg. for the temperature of the gas, that of the open | greater or less velocities of the currents materially in- 
air being 45 deg. ‘rhe foregoing experiments served | fluence the proportion of heat which will be abstracted 
to indicate, that the gas of a cluse stove, if not of an | by a given extent of surface, when the velocity itself 
open grate, might be usefully employed to warm an | depends on an excess of temperature in the moving 
additional apartment, since it constantly escaped ata | fluid? 
much higher temperature than it could be desirable to} Even allowing for these circumstances, will the 
maintain in any part of a dwelling. | quantity of heat abstracted bear any constant ratio to the 

To effect the proposed saving, it was only necessary | excess above the temperature of the room, with which the 
to arrest the gas by a partition at the proper point, per- | gas first enters fromthe chimney? The table is intend- 


forate the side of the chimney, and insert a pipe con- | ed to furnish some data for answering these inquiries. 
nected with a proper air chamber, or drum, of sheet | 

iron, through which the gas might be made to pass and 
again be returned to the flue above the intercepting | 
partition. The plan actually adopted, as the most sim- | 
ple, was to cover the top of the flue from which the | 
gas originally escaped, with a board laid in mortar over | 
the top of the chimney, and when the hot air had tra- | 
versed the drum, to turn it into another flue which re- | 
mained open at the top, but closed at bottom, except a | 
single aperture for the admission of a pipe from the | 
drum, 
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Excess of the temperature of the entering 
f the gas when it re-entered 


Corresponding temperature of the room. 
es of five consecutive experiments 
nt tempa’s of the entering gas. 


gas above that of the room. 
ed action of radiation and conduction. 


Part of the excess abstracted by the combin- 


Temperature of tle gas when entering the 
Loss of heat by the gas while in the chamber. 
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Having made this arrangement, I found the tempera-| | 4 : 2 3 
ture of the apartment which had, in former years, re-| 56 © or 
uired a separate grate or stove, to keep it in a com-} = | o 8 
¢ a 3 - FB 
ortable condition, entirely freed from that necessity, “i is ~ as 
and during the whole season, which will long be re- | 5 s E a 
membered as one of uncommon severity, not a single = = mec 
hour is known to have found it untenantable from cold. | 3 bp “ 3 
At night, the fire in the kitchen was prepared for a | = = Z E o 

slow operation, by adding a fresh supply of coal cover- | 2 zo es 

ed closely by a layer of the finer kind called ‘* chestnut | ial x —_ 














| 
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coal,” or, what is still better, the coarser parts of the | yquyop |65° 
sifted cinders from which the earthy and vitrified por-| 499 {66 
tions were always carefully rejected. In this state of} 499 643] 374] g5|17).453! 

the fire, the temperature of the entering gas was con-| 495 (60 | 45 | g5/20/.444) 

siderably reduced, but in no instance was it found low- 107 \60 | 47 88/19] .404) .446 

er than 100 deg. It is probable that the mass of brick yg9 69 | 49 ooli9 387) 

work, constituting the chimney having become hot du-}j19 66 | 44] 99/18 “409| 

ring the day, contributed to keep up the temperature in} 419 594) 504] gg 29/ 435| 

the drum during the night,—a contribution which }15 Pe 574| 99/23/.402! beginning to rise. 


35 | 94/16|.457 
36 | 95|17|.472 


9 





rising rapidly. 





would have been utterly wasted on the “upper air” ac. / rising after clo- 
cording to the usual method of arranging both wood | 447 
fires and open grates. 


56 | 61} 91/26) .426) 412 3g stove doors 
In the following table are given the results of nu- 


in the morning’ 
119 (58 | 61 95|24) .393) falling 1° in 10’. 





merous observations made, some at regular intervals; 499 (58 | 62| 94|96).420 rising 44° in 10 
during the winter, others at regular periods of five or! 499 58 , 62] 96/24 
ten minutes apart, continued for several hours in imme. | 


| 
121 60] 61 | 921291 .495 





.387 falling 1° in 10’, 
| ¥ very low— 


diate succession. They are arranged according to the 
temperature of the entering gas which, it will be ob- | | the night. 
served, was never higher at the time of any observa-|494 583 653 98 26| 396) .428|rising 4° in 5’ 
tion, than 231 deg. ‘The changes were in general, so| 195 (68 | 57 | 101 24| A70\_ ° 
gradual as to allow a perfect facility in noting the rate | y93 61 | 67 | 100 98 418} rising rapidly 

of variation. The remarks* on this subject are proba-| 434 (61 | 73 | 102 32|.438 rising 8° in 5¢ 

bly suffici-ntly numerous to enable us to judge even in| 134 583) 753! 102 3a 424 rising rapidly. 
those cases in which the variation was not noted, what : rising rapidly — 

437 ; 


covered up for 











102 33.434 . 
| 
106 34) .420 rising 6° in 5’. 


was the actual change taking place, or whether the} 435 (59 | 76 | temperature 8° 
| 11151) .592 nearly stationary. 


temperature were stationary. | 

As these experiments were made for a purpose pure-| 149 (59 | 81 
ly practical, it was no prt of their aim to determine the | 142 63 | 79 
abstract laws relating to the rate of cooling. Nor is| 142 |58 | 84 
that, probably,necessary in the present state of science.' 444 162 | 82 | 113 30/.362! falling 4° in 5° 
The very elaborate experiments of Dulong and Petitt, | 146 594| 863) 11036 "405! 392 rising 54° in 5/. 


(as well as of many other philosophers, ) have left little | 146 —/563] 894) 110 36|.402 rising gradually, 
ee ee ee ere erro 147 = |60 | 87 | 113 34].390) stationary. 
* It will be understood that the remarks inthe eighth | 148 624] 854! 116 32].374 
column, refer to the parlicular results contained in the ; 151 593! 919) 11457 403) 


sixth, and not to the more general averages which may 152 72 | 80 | 123 29|.362 .386 





in the open air, 


110 52|.581 


falling 44° in 5’. 
rising 6° in 5’, 


chance to fall on the game lines in the seventh. 152 65 87 | 120321.367\ 
¢ See Ann. de Chim, et de Phys. Vol. vii, pp. 113, | (Continued. ) 
225 and 337. Oe ga ee 
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ECONOMY OF HEAT. 417 
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pore att a eons 
_ 99 |99 |. falling—fire re-| yoroelen: !y0 a stationary or fal- 
152 onl — cently renewed, 192 £008 ISIS USL [51 | 38? ling a little. 
11524 90 |1193)33 | 366 falling7 4° in 5’, rising 1° in 5’— 
153 |68 122 \31 | .364 falling. 192 60} 1313|140 |52 | .392 stove opened for 
154 974/115 |39 | .400|.372irising. | | | an instant, 
/156 924120 |S 388 falling. 194 (614 |1323|142 |52 |.391).393)stationary. 
1158 984/117 |41 | .416 rising 7° in 3’, 194 61 (133 |142 |52 |.391 stationary. 
\160 $ | 974,124 |S6 "340 falling 8° in 5’, 194 (604 |1352|142 |52 |.390 stationary. 
|160 00 |126 |34 |.340 197 |65 |132 |154 |53 | .401 
160 4/1203/594) S82) .S79lrising. 198 (624 |1354]143 |55 | .406 rising. 
162 30 |32 | .352 200 {70 (130 |152 /48 | .369|.391 
163 101 |126 |37 | .366 falling 13° in 5’, | 204 (663 |1373|149 (55 |.400 rising. 
164 102 |125 |39 | .382 falling 1° in 5’. | | | rising slowly 
145 1054)122 [43 | .408 rising 64° in 5’. 204 (573 14631148 [56 | 383 a very cold 
168 98 |132 |36 | .367| .375 | day. 
168 104 |122 /46 | .442 rising rapidly. 206 |67 |139 1154 |52 .374 
168 1053\128 |40 | .378 falling 4° in 5’. 206 (60 146 |150 |56 |.383 
171 1114/126 |45 |.404, [rising 54° in 3’. : 
‘i aH fall’ very rapid- | | §rising slowly— 
172 108 {136 |36 | .333 ly-fire just ren’d | 206 (58% |1473|150 |56 | .380}.384 Seon cold abro’d 
with cold fuel. | | | nearly stationa- 
172 1093}1314/4C4) .369, .385)\falling 10° in 5’, | 210 (594 |1503|154 |56 | 372 ry—a very cold 
172 128 |44 | .393) | | day. 
173 129 |44 | .400) rising. | 210 |59 1151 1152 |58 | 384 
173 131 42 | .875) falling. 212 (63 |149 1155 |57 | .382 nearly stationary. 
173 133 (40 | 346, |} 212 (593 (15231154 |58 |.381 rising slowly. 
174 130 |44 | .407 | 213 67 |146 [155 )58 | .397|.383 
174 ete | oo 389 | 214 633 |1503'159 |55 }.365| _ falling. 
174 129 (45. .398| rising slowly. | 215 614 '1533/159 |56 364 falling. 
176 130 |46 | .410! rising rapidly. | 220 ‘70 |150 1160 |60 |.400 rising gradually. 
176 130 |46 | .403, rising 9° in 5’. | 222 (69 [153 16: 3/604 «395 rising slowly. 
176 136 |49 |.351) falling 18°in 5’, | 222 (72 1150 |168 |54 |.360|.377 
176 41129 |47 | .404 .398 rising 54° in 5’, 223 |70 {153 1162 |61 |.399 rising. 
182 117 |138 |44 |.376 1228 |70 |158 |165 '63 |.400] __|rising. 
182 11941136 |46 |.384) ‘falling 2° in 5’. =| 231 -«(68-‘Ny63 |170 (61 | 374) .391 
182 1193|135 |47 | .392 rising 4° in 5’, Mean, 624 
182 1193}134 |48 | .401 rising. ; 
182 122 |133 |49 |.401) s9y/rising 5° in 5’, 
184 119 |136 |48 |.403, rising moderately. | excess, with which the gas entered the drum; and this 
184 1213/1363 474) .390) stationary. | occurred when a quantity of cold anthracite had just 
185 1214)1394)453) .375) falling. | been added to the fire, which greatly reduced the tem- 
falling-—stove | perature of the gas. The drum inthe mean time re- 
186 12243/141 |45 | .367 .380 in replenished | tained some portion of its previous temperature, and 
| —cold day. | imparted to the gas, instead of taking from it, a quanti- 
186 144 |42 341| | ty of heat. The greatest per cent was forty-seven and [es 
1386 11257]136 |50 |.396) rising 4° in 5’, | a half, which was abstracted when the temperature was oe ; 
188 148 |40 | .340 | rising very rapidly, and when, of course, the iron of the ae 
188 136 |52 |.422 | drum, as well as the air of the room was acquiring 3% 
189 138 51 |.385 .377\rising-very c’ldday | temperature. It also occurred when the fire was co- ad 
1190 140 59 | .406 rising, vered witn cinders, and the fire-doors opened at night; Age 
190 14U {50 | .403 rising. the slowness of motion in the gas having apparently ee 
190 146 |44 |.349 more than counterbalanced the diminution of tension in ‘eB 
190 (624 |1274139 |51 |.400 rising. the heat, and allowed a greater portion of the excess 
190 (62 (128 1404494! .386 .389 to escape. 
190 |604 |129%138 |52 |.400 rising 3° in 5’, 
192 ‘64 /128 /141 51 |.398 rising very little * and one-sixteenth, { and fitteen-sixteenths, 
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It will be found that the least portion of temperature 


abstracted was thirty-three and a third per cent of the 
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The result of all the above observations is, that witha 








Vessels. Tons. 





temperature in the room, varying from 56° to 72°, and Troy, N. Y. 4 507 
in the entering gas, from 100° to 231°, the number of West Point, 3 526 
degrees of heat abstracted by about thirty-eight square Baltimore, 4 195 
feet of surface, varied, (according to the temperature, ) Wilmington, Delaware, 3 160 
from 16° to 63°, showing, when compared with the ex.| Providence, R. I. 2 174 
cess of the gas above that of the room, a portion ab- Newport, R. I. 3 245 
stracted equal to 393-1000 of that excess, or about one Wareham, Mass. 3 991 
per cent for each foot of metallic surface. Fall River, 2 166 
Alexandria, 1 65 
New Bedford, 2 144 
It appears from the Catalogue of the Students of the ; Somersett, 2 360 
University of Pennsylvania that the number attending | Portsmouth, N. H. 1 110 
during the session of 1832—33 was as follows. Taunton, 2 294 
In the department of the arts, there are Schenectady, 1 80 
Senior Sophisters, - - ° . ° 26 Plymouth, 1 110 
Junior Sophisters, - coe - - 28 | Chester, 2 50 
Sophomores, Read sity petit I epee ote | Poughkeepsie, 1 25 

Freshmen, - ae - - - - 24) _— 
— |} 98 10,588 

105 | 


CENTRAL RAIL-ROAD. 
| Report of the Chief Engineer of the Danville and Potts- 


MEDICAL CLASS. 


SUMMARY. | ville Rail-road Company, with a report of the Pre- 
Alabama - .- . ‘ + 7 4 7\ sident and Managers to the Stockholders—~January, 
Canada and British Provinces ° . - - 2; 1833. 
Districtof Columbia - - - - + = 7| Report of the Board. 
Delaware - - ° - - - - - 5 ‘*The President and Managers of the Danville and 
Georgia - : - - - - - - 14 Pottsville Rail-road Company,” in communicating to 
Kentucky - - . - - : - - 4 the Stockholders a report from their Chief Engineer, 
Louisiana - - - - - - : - 5 | respectfully submit the following remarks. 
Maryland - - - - - - - - 9| ‘The report exhibits the gratifying fact, that from the 
Missi:sippi - - - - - - - - 4 point of connexion with the Mount Carbon rail-road, 
New England - - - - - - - 10| about two miles anda half northward of Pottsville, to 
New York - - - - - - . - 10) Girardville, (a settlement commenced by the late Mr. 
New Jersey - - , - - - - - 19) Girard, on the waters of the Mahonoy near its conflu- 
North Carolina - - 2 - + = + $0) ence with the Shenandoah creek, about elever miles 
Pennsylvania - - - 


: - + = 120) from Pottsville,) difficulties which by some of our fel- 
South Carolina - - - - - - - 15 low citizens were deemed insurmountable, have, by the 
Tennessee - : - - . - - - 2 | judicious application of labour directed by perseve- 
Virginia = Pets se : : - - 103 | rance, energy, and science, been completely overcome: 
West Indies : : - - - . - 2 | and further, that with the exception of the arching of 

the tunnel, and two short pieces of embankment, the 
Aggregate 368) whole grading and masonry of the road to Girardyville, 
| will be finished early in the approaching spring. 








First Course - - - - tine - 193; The company being already in possession of the 
Second Do. - - mse lp : . - 108 iron rails, and the machinery for the inclined planes ha- 
Third Do. - - - - - - - 50) ving been contracted for, and much of it expected to 
FourthDo..- - -*- - - oece sy 


' be soon received, the Board are confirmed by Mr. Ro- 
| binson’s report, inthe expectation they had previously 
Total 368 | formed, that while some progress will be made beyond 

, Girardville, the road can be completed and opened for 


ean Tae. | operations between.Pottsville and Girardsville, by the 
Collegiate Department & pesados - 105 | close of the year 1833. 





MedicalDepartment - - - - + + 368) {it is not the least gratifying part of the information 
Academical Department - - - - - 186) now submitted, that notwithstanding that the moun- 
Charity (English) Schools - -— - - - 164 


| tainous character of the country presented obstacles, 
| which fora time had the effect to discourage a few in- 
Total 823 | dividuals as to the feasibility of the project altogether; 
| yet, that the moderate estimate furnished in 1831, has 

not been even reached in what has been accomplished, 

COAL TRADE. and that the work will be finished to Girardville at 

From the commencement of the coal business at) much less than that estimate. 

Bristol, to the close of Canal Navigation in December,| The results so far produced, embracing as they do, 
1832; there was loaded with merchantable coal, 98| the greatest obstructions in the whole dine from the 
brigs, schooners, and sloops, which carried to the dif-| Schuylkill to the Susquehanna—namely, the passage 
ferent places, the total amount of 10,588 tons of coal, | of the Broad Mountain, the tunnel, and six out of nine 


viz: | inclined planes,—demonstrate the practicability of the 








Vessels. Tons. whole road at a cost not exceeding, and probably toa 

To Boston, 1l 1616 considerable extent within the original estimate, and 

New Haven, Connecticut, 16 1614 furnish the best answer to all the distrust and uncertain- 
Albany, 16 1698 ty which prejudice or want of information may hav 
New York, 5 585 suggested on the subject. ' 

Hartford, Connecticut, 6 700 ‘the president and several of the managers, having 

Salem, Massachusetts, 5 702 visited and examined the work at different times, du- 

Portsmouth, Virginia, 2 138 | ring the last few months, were prepared from their own 
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observation for the very satisfactory details contained | only feasible, but that its advantages to the public, and 

in the report of the Engineer; and they deem it due to | its profits to the stockholders, will be secured by a 

that gentleman to say,that his high professional character | moderate expenditure of money; the belief is confident- 

has been abundantly sustained by the sound judgment | ly entertained, that hereafter, the pecuniary requisi- 

and eminent skill displayed in this undertaking. | tions made necessary by the progress of the work, will 
The road formation has been extented several miles | be promptly and cheerfully complied with. 

into the body of lands which, under Mr. Girard’s will, By order of the Board. 

have become the property of the city. It has been as- T. M. PETTIT, President. 

certained that some of the finest coalin Schuylkill coun-| S, H. Carrenrer, Secretary, pro tem. 

ty, exists in inexhaustible veins in the immediate Office of the Company, 














neighbourhood of the road; and that lumber of a supe- 
rior quality, of which some had been cut by Mr. Gi- 
rard in his lifetime, is to be found there in large quan- 
tities. A very interesting and important question is 
thus presented to the citizens of Philadelphia. The 
corporation having succeeded Mr. Girard as the largest 


Philadelphia, January 28, 1833. 


Report of the Engineer. 


To the President and Managers of the Danville and 
| Pottsville Rail-road Company. 


stockholder, has a direct inducement in this respect, to | Gentlemen: I have the honour to present you the 
advance the interests of the company; and as owner of | following report on the progress of that portion of the 
the valuable lands just mentioned, has an opportunity | Danville and Pottsville rail-road placed by me under 
of brnging into active employment the incalculable | contract, agreeably to your resolutions of the 14th of 


quantities of excellent coal and lumber which belong 
to her, and of settling and improving a large region 
well suited for cultivation; while, asa great commercial 
city, Philadelphia is deeply concerned in opening this 
communication between the Susquehanna and the 
Schuylkill, with a view to the immense trade to pass 
down this route from the north and west branches of the 
Susquehanna and to the return trade, which can be con- 
ducted at the cheapest possible rate, in consequence of 
facilities furnished by the coal boats on their return. 
The power which the company possesses under the 


charter to carry on the coal trade, may perhaps be ad- | 
vantageously exercised, and the attention of the board | 


has been directed to this object. 
be found inexpedient for the company to embark in 


this business, other measures will, no doubt, be adopt- | 


ed, by those interested, by which the coal and other 
productions of this region can be made tributary to the 
comfort of the citizens and the profits of the company. 
The stockholders having at their general meeting on 
the 12th of Novnmber, 1831, instructed the board ‘‘ to 
put under contract, as soon as practicable, with a view 
to its speedy completion, so much of the eastern divi- 


sion of the rail-road commencing at the point of con- | 
nexion with the Mount Carbon rail-road, and“extend- | 
ing to the mouth of the Shenandoah creek, and thence | 


towards the Susquehanna as far as the present funds of 
the company would, in the opinion of the president and 
managers, justify;’”"—the board, accordingly, made as 
much progress in obedience to such direction, as a ju- 
dicious use of their resources would permit. The cer- 
tainty that the whole road can be made as contemplat- 
ed, being shown—and the sure benefits to result to the 
great country watered by the north and west branches 
of the Susquehanna, to the city of Philadelphia, and to 
the stockholders, being now brought more distinctly in- 


to view, the hope is indulged, that the company willbe | 
so sustained by public confidence and encouraged by | 
public support, that the magnificent work under their | 


charge will be carried through to the Susquehanna 
within a time so reasonable, and at an expenditure of 
money so moderate, that it will be an unceasing source 


of rejoicing that an object of such extensive practical | 


usefulness was undertaken. 

The doubts above referred to, relative to the execution 
of the work, extended themselves, the board are 
aware, to the minds of some of the stockholders, who 
received impressions, that even if the road should be | 


Should it, however, | 


| November, 1831, and of the 18th February last. 
The board are aware, that under the discretion al- 
lowed me by the last named resolution, I deemed it un- 
| advisable to extend the contracts for grading and ma- 
'sonry much beyond Girardville. Between the Mont 
| Carbon rail-road and that point, the roadway-formation 
| has been pressed on with as strong a force as the state 
of the company’s funds, and a judicious disposition of 
\the labour employed seemed to warrant. The an- 
,nexed paper, marked A, presents a minute estimate 
\of the different kinds of work on each section placed 
under contract, of the amount of labour performed on 
it previous to the 20th ult , the date of the last monthly 
estimate, and of the amount received by each contrac- 
tor on account. 

It will appear from that estimate, that the whole cost 
_of grading and bridging between the Mont Carbon rail- 
'road and Girardville, will be $110,582 43; and that the 
}amount of work done previous tothe 20th ult. was 

$64,859 40. Between three and four hundred men 
| have been since employed, and if the weather should 
| continue favourable, will be engaged during the winter 
| on this portion of the road. With the application of 

this force, it is presumed that by the first of April the 
_ whole grading and masonry of the road to Girardville, 
:may be completed; with the exception of the arching 

of the tunnel, and two short pieces of heavy embank- 
ment on sections 5 and 10. 

Contracts were made in November last for some por- 
tions of the machinery of the inclined planes, and for 
_the materials of the superstructure of the rail-road for 
| this distance. The latter will be commenced by the 
period of the completion of the grading and masonry; 

and ifthere should be no delay or disappointment in 
the delivery of materials, will be laid down inthe course 
of the coming summer, The difficulty of procuring 
good workmen, and the want of forges and furnaces in 
the neighborhood, makes it more difficult to specify 
with precision the time by which the inclined planes 
may be expected to be in operation. It is hoped they 
may be completed, and the road opened to Girardville 
, by the close of the present year. 

The excavation from the two ends of the tunnel met 
'on the 17th of last month, without the least variation. 
| The contractors are now engaged in working out the 

sides and roof of full width and height, previous to the 
commencement of their lining and arch. 

It appears from a comparison of the estimates now 


made, it would be at an expense far beyond the esti- | made in an advanced state of the roadway-formation, 
mates furnished. Objections were constantly made by | with my report to the Board in October, 1831, that the 
some of them in relation to the payment of instalments. | grading and masonry of the rail-road between the Mont 
As the work advanced, and information respecting it | Carbon rail-road and.Girardville, will be effected at 
became diffused, these impressions gradually faded | about seven per cent. less than it was at the time esti- 
away, confidence returned, and payments were more | mated at. There can be little doubt that the amount 


prempey made. As the facts now offered prove be- | allowed in the report referred to, for the machinery of 
yond a 


ean that this great central road from the | the inclined planes and for superstructure, will be at 
Schuylkill to both branches of the Susquehanna, is not least sufficient, and that the whole cost of this portion 
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LAW CASE. 
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. 
of the rail-road, embracing the passage of the Broad | a cross-examination. Such has been the practice of the 
Mountain, the tunnel, and six out of nine inclined | State courts, as well as this court; and as the party on 


planes, will be within the estimate. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
M. ROBINSON, C. E. 
New Castle, January 14, 1833. 





From the National Gazette. 
LAW CASE. 


The United States, 
vs. 

Twenty-eight cases of pins, nal 
one case of needles—by the 
Monongahela. 

Judge Hopkinson delivered the following opinion: 

The question to be decided in this case is one of en- 
tire novelty, and considerable importance. It arises 
on the construction of the 15th section of the act of 
congress ** to establish the judicial courts of the United 

States,” passed in September, 1789. Neither the 

counsel at the bar, nor the inquiries I have made since 


On motion to pro- 
duce the invoice, 
&e. 





! tended to. 


whom the call is made, may extricate himself from the 
difficulty, by making oath that he has not the papers 
required of him, he cannot complain. 

The ground being thus laid by the United States, by 
reasonable proof of the possession of the papers by the 
claimants, and of their contents, to show that they are 
pertinent to the issue, the question comes up which 
has been argued at the bar, to wit:—Whether the case 
is comprehended within the terms and meaning of the 


15th section of the act of 1789. As the decision of the 


question must turn on the language and intention of 
the whole section, every word must be carefully at- 
The section is as follows:—‘*‘ That all the 
| said courts of the United States, in the trial of actions 
at law, on motion and due notice thereofbeing given, to 
require the parties to produce books or writings in their 


| possession or power, which contain evidence pertinent 


| to the issue, in cases and under circumstances where they 


might be compelled to produce the same by the ordi- 
nary rules of proceeding in chancery; and if a plaintiff 





the argument, have been able to discover any judicial | shall fail to comply with such order to produce books 
decision or practice, which affords us any aid in deter- | or writings, it shall be lawful for the courts respective- 
mining the question. | ly, on motion, to give the like judgment for the defend- 

The case is—An information has been filed against | ant, asin cases of non-suit; and if a defendant shall fail 
certain packages of pins and needles, imported into the | to comply with such order to produce books and writ- 
United States from England, and it is charged that they | ings, it shall be lawful for the courts, respectively, on 
have become forfeited to the United States by reason | motion, as aforesaid, to give judgment against him or 

















of a false valuation in the invoice, made with an intent 
to defraud the revenue of the United States. A claim 
has been putin by Cardwell, Potter & Co. as agents 
for Kirby, Beard & Kirby, the exporting house in 
England, and the cause is in order for trial. The 
invoice, alleged to contain the false valuation, has 
never been produced at the Custom House, and, of 


course, no entry of the goods has been, or can be made, | 


while it is withheld. 
less, proceeds for the forfeiture, under the 4th section 
of the act_of 1830—by which it is enacted, that if any 


package ‘for invoice be made up with intent, by a/| 


false valuation, to evade or defraud the revenue, the 
same shall be forfeited.”” Upon the trial of the issue 
in this information, the production of the invoice, al- 
leged to be false, will be required—and in order to ob- 
tain it, the district Attorney has taken a ‘‘rule on the 
claimants to shew cause why an order should not be 
made on them and their agents to produce, at the trial 
of the cause, the original invoice of the goods, &c. 
mentioned in the information, and on the non produc- 
tion thereof, that judgment be rendered in favor of the 


The District Attorney, neverthe- | 


| her by default.” 

Several of the phrases of this act have been com- 
| mented upon, with great minuteness, to. show that its 
provisions cannot be applied to a prosecution for a pen- 
alty or forfeiture; and a strict construction is demanded 
| because the enactmentsare highly penal. 1 do not find 
it to be necessary to notice all the criticisms made on 
the language of the law. There are some broad lines 
| of description sufficiently definite, in my opinion, to 
| direct us to the decision of the case. The Courts of 
| the United States have a power given to them to require 
| parties to produce books and writings in their possession 
| or power, which contain evidence pertinent to the issue, 
| ‘fin cases and under circumstances where they might 
| be compelled to produce the same by the ordinary rules 

of proceeding in Chancery.” Is this such a case? 
_ Would a Court of Chancery, on a bill of discovery, 
' compel a party to produce evidence which would sub- 
| ject him to a forfeiture? Ithink not. No such order 

has been shewn by a Court of Equity; and the author- 
| ities that have been referred to hold a different doctrine. 
| In Fonbl. 484-5, speaking of the objects of a Court of 


j 





United States.” This order is claimed of the court, | Equity, in enforcing discovery, it is said—*‘It may also 
under the 15th section of the act of 1789, above referr- | happen that the situation of the defendant may render 
edto. As a ground for this motion, the District At-| it improper for the Court to enforce a discovery; as 
torney filed, in the first instance, the following affidavit. | when the discovery might subject the defendant to 
‘James N. Barker, Collector of the port of Philadel-| pains and penalties, or to a forfeiture, or to something 
phia, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and | in the nature of a forfeiture.” A reference is made to 
says—That the original invoice of the 28 cases of pins | Mitford’s Treatise for a clear and comprehensive view 


i 
} 





and one case of needles, mentioned in this information, 
is, as this deponent believes, in the possession and pow- 
er of Messrs. Cardwell, Potter & Co., the agents of the 
claimants; that Mr. John Potter, one of the said firm of 
Cardwell, Potter & Co., declared to this deponent, in 
the month of December, 1831, that he had received the 
said invoice, and exhibited the same to his counsel, and 
that it was then in his possession and power; that the 
said Messrs. Cardwell, Potter '& Co. have been request- 
ed to produce the same invoice at the Custom House of 
this port, but have refused so to do; and that the sare 
does, as this deponent verily believes, contain evidence 
pertinent to the issue found in this case.” 

An objection was made to the sufficiency of the proof, 
inasmuch as the deponent is a party interested in the 
condemnation of the goods, being entitled to a certain 
portion of the forfeiture. I had no doubt, on looking at 
the authorities, that there was nothing in the objection; 
that the affidavit of the party is competent for this pur- 
pose, and that the affidavit may be taken er parte without 


of the subject. 

In the case of Harrison v. Southeate, Atk. 528, the 
| bill sought for a discovery of the defendant, whether 
|S was not a persen professing the papist religion, 
| before he conveyed the free hold and copy-hold estates 





to the defendant as a purchase thereof. In page 538, 
| the Lord Chancellor says—it is not pretended that the 
| defendant is a papist himself, therefore, no penalty 
| could fall on him on that account; but yet he insists, if he 
| should discover that the person under whom he bought 

was a papist, it would defeat his title. To be sure, in 

general, by the determination in the case of Smith vs. 

Read, it is settled when there is a plea of a title derived 

voluntarily, or by a devise from a papist, and not sug- 

gested to be a colourable trust, that by reason of the 
penal law which would attach upon him from the inca- 
pacity of the devisor to devise, the defendant shall not 
be compelled to discover, whether the person under 
whom he claims is a papist.”.. The Chancellor goes on 
to say—-‘*The rule of law is, that aman shall not be 
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obliged to discover what may subject him to a penalty | was formed in January, 1832, and is composed exclu- 
not what must only.” Although it should not appear | sively of Master Colliers and those connected with Mi- 
with certainty whether the discovery would create a | ning—the object of the Association is, to collect -and 
forfeiture, yet if it eventually may do so, it is sufficient | disseminate information to the members, on all subjects 
to protect the party from adiscovery. Thus it would | connected with Mining, as the following extracts from 








seem that the penal consequences that may fail upon 
the claimant by the production of the invoice called for 
by the United States, makes it a case not within the 
provisions of the Act of Congress. 

There is another part of the act, which describes the 
kind of suit or action to which the law was intended to 
be applied, and brings us to the question, whether a 
proceeding i” rem, is within its provisions. I mean a 
proceeding merely and exclusively in rem. throughout; 
and not where parties come in after its commencement, 
after which the suit is no longer altogether in rem. The 
act directs that ‘if a defendant shall fail to comply with 
such order to produce books or writings, it shall be 
lawful for the courts, respectively, on motion as afore- 
said, to give judgment against him or her by default.” 

This part of the law clearly looks toa person as de- 
fendant, against whom a judgment by default may be 
given, and may be enforced by execution. Can any 
such judgment in form or effect be rendered in a case 
like that before us. 
goods mentioned in the information have been forfeited 
for the causes therein set forth, and have thereby be- 
come the property of the United States. Certain per- 
sons come in and deny the forfeiture, and claim the 
goods as their property, but they are not substituted as 
defendants in the cause; it stands, in this respect, as it 
did before the claim was put in. The goods are brought 
under the authority and control of the court, and two 
parties appear to claim them, and the judgment of the 
Court is to decide to which of the claimants they right- 
fully belong. The action, or proceeding of both, is 
upon and against the goods in the custody of the court, 
and there is, legally speaking, no party defendant in 
the case. If the issue be decided in favour of the Unit- 
ed States by the verdict of a jury, or by judgment by 
default of any appearance or adverse claim, what is 
that judgment? simply that the goods are forfeitéd for 
the causes set out—and they are accordingly condemn- 
ed—and the coasequence is that they are ordered to be 
sold—and the proceeds to be distributed according to 
law. All these proceedings are exclusively against the 
property, the ¢hing, and not against any person or par- 
ty defendant whatever. If I were to grant the order 


moved for, and the claimants on trial should refuse to | 


obey it, how could t follow the directions of the Act? 
how inflict the penalty appointed for the default? Where 
is the defendant against whom I could render the judg- 
ment required? Could I forfeit and condemn the goods 
on this account? The act gives me no such authority. 
Such a judgment might act upon the rights and proper- 


ty of innocent persons, not before the Court; as the | 


claimants may, in truth, have no property in the goods; 
they may belong to other persons. 

if then the claimants may be considered as a party 
defendant in this cause, they are protected from the or- 
der prayed for, by the Chancery principles referred to, 
and if they cannot be considered as defendants, they, 
are not within the provisions of the act of Congress. 

The motion of the District attorney is denied, but he 


may give his notice to produce the papers he wants, and | 


if they are not produced or accounted for, he will have 
the advantage of the refusal or neglect before the jury, 
independent of the provisions and remedies of the act 
of Congress. 


COAL MINING ASSOCIATION OF SCHUYLKILL 
COUNTY. 
First Annual Report made by the Board of Trade to 
the Coal Mining Association of Schuylkill County, 
January, 1833. 


The “Coal Mining Association of Schuylkill County,” 
Vor. XI. 16 


The United States claim that the | 





the Preamble to their constitution will show. 

Whereas, The art of mining coal in this state is yet 
in its infancy, and susceptible of many and great im- 
| provements; and further, that, to insure success, it is 
| necessary that those engaged in it should avail them- 
| selves of every information that may tend to improve 
| the manner of mining or transporting Coal—and that to 
| insure that object, it is of vital importance to those con- 
' cerned, that a free interchange of opinion should take 
| place, that every improvement may be made beneficial 
‘to all who are engaged in the trade. Therefore, 
| Resolved, Thata Society be formed of those engaged 
‘in the Mining of Coal; and that the object of the Socie- 
| ty shall be tocollect and disseminate information to its 
| members on all subjects connected with the Mining, 
| Transporting and Vending of Coal, and, as far as in 
‘them lies, to introduce and promote the use of Coal as 
'a fuel and do such other things as may be beneficial to 
| the Society and its members. 

At the time the Association was formed, the following 
| gentleman were elected Officers, and at a recent meet- 
| ing were re-elected to serve for the year 1833—At the 
same time the Board of Trade presented the follow- 
| ing report, which was adopted and ordered to be print- 
| ed. 
President. 

BURD PATTERSON. 
Vice-President. 
| JOHN C. OFFERMAN, 
Treasurer. 


SamvueEt Lewis. 
Secretaries. 
~ Cuantes LawrTon. 
Board of Trade. 


James E. Waite, of Miners- 
ville, 

Tomas S. Ripeway, 

Martin WEAVER. 


ANDREW RUSSEL, 


| Bensamin H.Sraincer, 
| SamuEt Brooks, 
| Samuec J. Ports, 

M. Brooxe Buckter. 


REPORT, &c. 


The Board of Trade deem it proper, at this, the an- 
' nual meeting of the ‘‘Coal Mining Association of Schuyl- 
| kill County,” to take a review of the state of the Coal 
| Trade, from its commencement in this county, to the 
| present time; and give their views of the future pros- 
pects of the miner, together with such comparisons and 
| inferences as may be thought relevant to the subject. 
So early as 1790, Coal was known to abound in this 
‘county; but, it being of a different quality from that 
known to our smiths as BituminousCoal, and being hard 
| of ignition, it was deemed useless, until about the year 
| 1795, when a blacksmith named Whetstone, brought it 
‘into notice, by using it in his smithery. His success 
‘induced several to dig for Coal, and, when found, to 
‘attempt the burning of it; but the difficulty was so 
| great, that it did not succeed. : 
About the year 1800, a Mr. William Morriss, who 
‘owned a large tract of land in the neighborhood of Port 
| Carbon, procured a quantity of Coal, and took it to 
| Philadelphia, but he was unable, with all his exertions, 
| to bring it into notice; and abandoned all his plans, re- 
turned, and sold his lands to Mr. Pott, the late proprie- 
'tor. From that time, toabout the year 1806, no farther 
efforts to use it were made. About, that time, in cut- 
| ting the tale race, for the Valley Forge on the Schuyl- 
| kill, they struck on a seam of coal, which induced David 
Berlin, a blacksmith in the neighborhood, to make trial 
of it; his success was complete, and, from that period 
it has been partially used. 
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In the year 1812, our fellow citizen, Gol. George | they should be, and, to enable us to sell coal as low as 
Shoemaker, procured a quantity of coal, froma shaft | the citizens of our Atlantic cities require of us, that a 
sunk on a tract he had recently purchased on the Nor- | reduction should be made; but, when we take into view 
wegian, and now owned by the North American Coal | the heavy amount, that has been expended by the com- 
Company, and known as the Centreville Mines. With | pany; and, that for many years, no dividend has been 
this he loaded nine wagons, and proceeded to Philadel- | made; and that from the commencement of the work, 
phia;* much time was spent by him in endeavoring to | up to the present time, the dividend on the stock will 
introduce it to notice, but all his efforts proved una- | not average more than one half per cent. per annum; 
vailing. Those who deigned to try it, declared Col. | in additionto which, the projected improvements, for 
Shoemaker to be an impostor, for attempting to impose | the coming and succeeding years, are of such magni- 
stone on them for coal, and were clamorous against | tude, as will absorb the greater part of the revenue; it 
him, cannot, in reason, be asked of them to reduce the rate. 

Not discouraged by the sneers and sarcasms cast up- | of tolls; and your board cannot withhold from the di- 
on him; he persisted in the undertaking, and at last suc- } rectors of the company, the expression of their appro- 
ceeded, in disposing of two loads, for the cost of trans- | bation and praise, for the liberal and enlightened course 
portation,—and the remaining seven he gave to persons | they have pursued, in bringing the work to so perfect a 
who promised to try to use it, and lost all the coal and | state; and they feel gratified in anticipating the proba- 
charges. ble return that will, ere long, be made them for their 

Messrs. Mellon and Bishop, at the earnest solicitation | capital, so long unprofitably employed in a work that 
of Col. Shoemaker, were induced to make trial of. it in | requires such untiring zeal and perseverance, as has 
their rolling mill in Delaware county, and finding it to | been’seldom en in this or any other country. 
answer fully the character given it by Col. Shoemaker, In making the foregoing remarks, your board have 
noticed its usefulness in the Philadelphia papers; and, | been led some years in advance of their subject; but 
from that period, we may date the triumph of reason, | feel it due to the Navigation company, to give a view 
aided by perseverance, over prejudice. | of their operations to correct mis-statements made of 

At this period, the mountains were but partially ex- | them, and to place the subject in its true light before 
plored, and the scant, but hardy population of the coun- | the association. 
ty, depended in a great measure on hunting, for their| They wi!l now proceed to give a brief outline of the 
immediate wants, and on lumber, for supplying those | coal business, from the best information in their posses- 
articles of foreign product, that were required for their | sion. 
comforts or necessities. In the year, 1813, several small openings were made 

The lumber procured during the winter, was formed | in different parts of the county, by sinking shafts; and 
into rafts, and sent Gown whenspring freshets rendered the coal taken out, was vended to the smiths and others 
the river navigable. By this uncertain, and at all times | in the neighborhood, at 25 cents per bushel, or $3 50 
precarious mode of conveyance, the product of this | per ton, atthe pits mouth. ‘These shafts were sunk 
county was conveyed tq market, until the canal was | but a few feet, in the croup of the vein; and the coal, rai- 
completed, in the year 1825. | sed by means of the common windlass and buckets,and, 

In the year 1814, a few of the most enterprising of | so soon as they attained a depth where the water be- 
the citizens, projected a canal from Philadelphia to this | came troublesome, (which seldom exceeded 30 feet, ) 
place, under an impression, that the lumber of Schuyl- | the shaft was abandoned, and another sunk; and the 
kill county, and the grain of the counties bordering on | same process undergone, 
the Susquehanna, would find a vent, and ultimately | In the year 1823, an improvement was made in the 
afford a dividend to the Stockholders. | mode of working, and substituting horse power by the 

At that period there were a few who looked forward | gin, for the windlass heretofore used; by which, they 
toa tine, when the coal from this county would be the | are enabled to clear the water from the shafts with 
principal article of export, and would become an arti- | greater facility, and to sink farther on the veins. But, 
cle of general use; but the number was small, and a | with this, (as it was then conceived great improve- 
vast majority looked on the formation ofacanal through | ment) they were only enabled to run down the vein 
this wild and mountainous region, as a chimerical | for a short distance; and the coal, in point of compari- 

‘scheme, more fitted for speculators in a stock market, | son, was inferior; us experience has since taught, that 
than from any benefit that might result to the stock- | the crop is not equal to the coal that is taken out lower, 
holders, or the public. | and when the roof and floor have attained the regularity 

But, with all the discouragement attendant on a mea- | and hardness, so necessary to ensure good coal. 
sure so opposite to public opinion, the stock was taken{| At the period alluded to, rail-roads were not known 
-by the enterprising capitalists of our metropolis, and | amongst us, and the mode of transporting was by com- 
the work pushed with vigor toa completion; which was | Mon wagons, over roads at all times bad, and through a 
so far accomplished in the summer of 1825, as to enable | country, where, from its mountainous character, the 
boats to pass from Pottsville to Philadelphia. horse was able to perform but little, in comparison to 

As was to be expected, from a work of such magni- | what canbe done on a plain and level country. 
tude, being undertaken and finished under such discou- | Yes, with all these difficulties, the work was contin- 
raging prospects, the canal was in many places defec- ued; and the price attained, (owing to the heavy expen- 














tive; and, owing tothe embankment being new, breach- | ses of working) afforded but a scanty pittance to the 
es occurred so frequently, for some years after, that it men employed, without, in any manner, reimbursing 
was at all timesan uncertain conveyance, until, by the | the owner of the land for the loss of the timber, exclu- 

unremitting exertions, and laudable and praiseworthy | sive of the improverishing of his coal beds. 
perseverance of the directors of the Navigation Compa- As far backas 1814, drifts had been run 6n the heads 
ny, the work was, last year, brought to that state of | of veins, in several places; and the coal brought from 
perfection, that warrants the assurance, that the navi- | them in wheelbarrows: but it was not until 1827, that 
gation may now be depended on. the rail-road was introduced into drifts,and from that pe- 
It has been urged as a complaint against the Naviga- | riod to the present, drifts have been the universal mode. 
tion company, tiat the tolls required are higher than | Improvements have been making from that to the pre- 
sent time, and it is believed they have attained that de- 


5 ; ; ; : | gree of perfection, which has so long been desired; and 
For some interesting facts, respecting the discove-| such as to enable the miner to work on the best and 
ry and early use of this coal, and the improvement of | cheapest plan. 


the Schuylkill, see Register, vol. 3. pp. 301, 302, es- | 








The introduction of rail-roads into this county forms 


pecially p. 302,—Ed, Leg. | an important era in the history of the district, and de- 
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serves the attention of all who are engaged, or, in any 
manner interested in mining: as by theirintroduction, 
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immediately on the line of the canal; 
which at a moderate estimate, cost 2,000 














those distant beds of coal, that, a few years since, were 262,000 
believed to be too remoe to admit of being worked; | , ; we 
but were held as a reserve, for a future generation: and Making a total of rail-roads, of $656,000 
were supposed to be unavailing, until all those bedsly-| | The amount invested in lands and 

ing on the canal were exhausted, and which are now | buildings im this county, is estimat- 

brought into active use, and the whole region, forming | ed at : 6,000,000 
a district, averaging 18 miles in length, from east to| The amount expended in opening 

west; and in breadth, from north to south, 4 miles, is | veins, fixtures, cars, &c.&c. connect- 

traversed or intersected by rail-roads; and is rendered | ed with mining, 200,000 
capable of being worked. | To which may be added 500 boats, 

Previous to the erection of any of the public rail-| averaging $500 each 250,000 
roads, our enterprizing fellow citizen, Abraham Pott, 4 : ee ee 
constructed a rail-road from his mines, east of Port} Making a total of money invested, 

Carbon, to that place, making halfa mile. This serv-; amount to $7,106,000 
ed asa model; and may be termed the beginning, from ——— —- 


which all originated. 

The Mill Creek rail-road was be- 
gun in 1829,and finished in the same 
year; it is a single track, 40 inches, 
and extends from Port Carbon to the 
Broad Mountain: it is now intended 
to lay a new road to intersect the 
Danville road at the Broad Mountain: 
which can be done at a small ex- 
pense. Thisroad runs through the 
coal regions, froin east to west, and 
cost originally 

The laterals leading into it, cost 


The Schuylkill Valley rail-road 
was commenced in 1829, and finished 
in 1830. It extends from Port Car- 
bon to Tuscarora, is 10 miles long; 
with a double track of 40 inches, and 


$5,000 


4,000 





cost 63,000 


Add to which, laterals, that inter- 
sect it in every direction, 


20,000 





The Norwegian and Mount Carbon 
rail-road, which is designed to form 
a part of the Pottsville and Danville 
rail-road, was commenced in 1829, 
and finished in 1831. About one 
mile above Pottsville, it branches and 
runs up the east and west branches 
of the Norwegian. For three miles 
it is a double track, 564 inches, built 
in the most substantial manner, and 
cost 

Its laterals cost about 


97,000 


3,000 





« The next in order is the Mine Hill 
and Schuylkill Haven rail-road,which 
extends from Schuylkill Haven, (5 
miles below Pottsviile) to the Broad 
Mountain: adistance of 11 miles, and 
with the West Branch connecting 
with it, forms a line of 15 miles, at a 
cost of 

To thisroad there are several 
miles of lateral, costing 


The Little Schuylkill rail-road, 
extending from Port Clinton to Tam- 
aqua, a distance of 22 miles, touches 
but for a small distance on the coal 
region, until it approaches the valley 


182,000 
20,000 





of Tamaqua. This road is, at pre- - 


sent, laid down with a single track, 
564 inches; but as it is not yet com- 
pleted, but is designed for a double 
track, calculated for a locomotive 


engine, it will cost, when finished 260,000 


o which may be added the roads 
and laterals connected with mines, 


Although mining was carried on here from 1813, it 
was not until the canal was completed, that any correct 
account of the coal sent, could be obtained. Until that 
period, arks and river boats were used; and the quanti- 
| ty sent down was small, and the difficulty of selling was 
great at any price. 

Until the year 1820, wood was the only fuel used in 
Philadelphia: but, from the immense quantity required 
to supply the city, the ferests in the neighborhood were 
fast disappearing, and a means for a future supply had 
for some time occupied the attention ef the economist 

| and philanthropist. 
| The discevery of coal in the counties of Lehigh and 
$9,000 | Schuylkill, appeared to offer the long desired mode of 
| furnishing a supply when the forests were exhausted; 
(and, as wood had attained even at that date, a high 
price, (being frequently from 10 to 15 dollars per 
cord, during the winter, when the navigation was 
| closed) and every year increasing, the introduction of 





coal, as a substitute for wood, was attempted; but it 
being of a quality unknown to most of the citizens, 
great difficulties were to be overcome before it could 
83,000 | be introduced to any extent. 
| To accomplish this object,it was necessary to combat 
| and remove old and long established habits and preju- 
| dices; and to satisfy the public that a saving would be 
made. In addition to the habits of the people being 
fixed, all the preparations for consuming fuel were 
made for wood, and before coal could be used, grates 
must be substituted for the open fire-places, at a heavy 
expense, which was thought too great to be hazarded 
for an uncertainty. 

It was a long time before grates were brought to 
that degree of perfection, sufficient to satisfy the pub- 
lic that anthracite coal could be used: as the early 
100,000 | frienc's of the measure, in their zeal to introduce it into 

general use, held out to the public the idea that so 
small a quantity was sufficient to answer for heating 
rooms, that many, acting on their suggestion, had their 
grates constructed on so small a scale, that they were 
found totally inadequate for the purpose, and were 
thrown aside by many in despair, and wood was again 
resorted to. 

The experiment, after repeated trials, succeeded; 
rand, in 1825, they were brought to such a state as to 
| satisfy the public that coal, as an article of fuel, could 

202,009 | be used with safety and economy. 

In addition to other causes that operated against the 
| general use of anthracite as a fuel, its general hardness 
| and want of bitumen prevented its easy ignition, and 
| required some practice to enable the citizens to make 

their fires; and it was considered quite a recommenda- 

tion for a servant, if they were able to make coal fires. 

| ‘he year 1825 may be considered as the era from 

which we may date the fair introduction of anthracite 

coal; as grates were then brought to perfection; and 
| from then to the present date the consumption has 
| gradually increaséd. To bring before the Association 
|at one view, the increase of the trade, we annex a 
' statement of coal shipped from this section, from the 
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year 1825 to the present date, with the price paid at | commencement of the business was $2 51. To those 
this place. ) at a distance that sum may appear large. A slight ac- 
_quaintance with the business will satisfy every unpre- 





1825 6,500 tons at $3 08 per ton* — judiced mind, that it is not more than sufficient to re- 
1826 16,767 do 280 * | imburse the collier for his capital employed, To the 
1827 31,360 do 280 “ | unexperienced it bears the appearance of a safe and 
1828 47,284 do 2 a | lucrative business—and, were fire-side calculations to 
1829 79,973 do aos, | be relied on, this assumption would hold good. 

1830 89,984 do 2 52 mi ; But to those who have had experience in mining, 
_ amare = 3 - c ) and have known the actual charges, the sum hereto- 

” ? 


fore charged is known to be no more than a fair profit 

From the foregoing statement it appears that from | ©” the capital invested. Could allthe veins opened be 
1825, the increase has been gradual, and at an average | relied on, and were there no faults to be encountered, 
price of $2 51 per ton. coal would afford a fair profit at $2; but as these are 

From documents in possession of the Board, it ap- cases that none have realized—but, on the contrary, 
pears there were sent to tide-water during the last sea- | 4!1 veins are not only liable to, but actually are troubled 
son, from all sources, 373,871 tons, and from the best | With them, it cannot be considered as a compensa- 
information we are able to collect, the supply on hand tion. ; Sis 
in all our cities when the navigation opens, will not ex- | _ It is well known to all of this Association that faults 
ceed 20,000 tons, which will leave for the last year’s have occurred at times when least expected, and when 
consumption, 353,871 tons. As it is fair to infer that | ¢Very preparation was made for doing a large business, 
the increased consumption will keep pace with that of | and that it is no uncommon occurrence to meet them 
former years, we may put down the demand for 1833, when every appearance indicated a fair and prosperous 
at 280,000 tons, of which 20,000 are already in mar- | !8sue. Weeks, and sometimes months, are required to 
ket, leaving 460,000 tons to be supplied from all } cut through these faults, before a ton of coal can be 
sources. Of this quantity it is possible the I ackawana | 28#!D taken from the vein: and breasts are again to be 
works may be able to furnish 90,000, and the Lehigh opened, shafts sunk for ventilation, and a long time 
100,000—leaving to be supplied from this county, | Spent in preparing. Besides all this, the constant 
270,000 tons. wear and tear of wagons, fixtures, &c. forms a series of 

Agreeably to the circular of the Lehigh Company, items, together with numerous et ceteras that cannot be 
they will be able to furnish, the coming season, | taken into calculation until actual experience has 
150,000 tons: but, as they have for some years been in | pointed them out. . pe: 
the habit of estimating their capabilities at 100,000, To afford the collier a fair profit on his investment, 
which they have never realized, and as their means of | and enable him to keep his works and fixtures in order, 
transportation will be no greater next season than they | the Board feel confident that nothing less than $2 50) 
were last, it is believed 100,000 tons will be the maxi- |per ton at Pottsville or Port Carbon, and $2 75 at 
mum of their product.—The Lackawana, from the Schuylkill Haven will be sufficient. The difference 
opinion of experienced engineers, is able to furnish on | of 25 cents between Pottsville and Schuylkill Haven is 
their present road, no more than 90,000; at which ‘a fair allowance, as the increased distance they are re- 
amount we have rated them. quired to haul on the West Branch rail road will re- 

Assuming 270,000 tons as the quantity that will be | quire all that sum; and as the difference in freight and 
required from this region, the next inquiry is, are we | toll between the places is 25 cents in favor of Schuyl- 
capable of furnishing that amount? and for what price | kill Haven, the places, by this difference, are brought 
can it be delivered in the boats? to a perfect equality. 

It is the opinion of the Board, that the quantity re- | ‘The Board have seen, with astonishment, the charge 
quired can be furnished, if the drifts, now in order, and | °f monopoly brought against the colliers of this region, 
about being put in order, are worked vigorously; but | and the high price of coal in our Atlantic cities, attribu- 
should purchasérs be backward in giving their orders, ted to the grasping spirit of colliers here. They would 
that quantity cannot be had, as it required strong ex- Ps this unmerited charge by, as unworthy of notice, 
ertions to yield the quantity sent last season, although but that the accusation having been so long made and 
more than 30,000 tons of that quantity was of old stock | undenied, has induced a belief in many, that there is 
that had been mined the year previous; but,-owing to “ound. tion for it; and, under a belief of the truth of 
the depressed state of the trade and the consequent low | the accusation, petitions are about being presented to 

rice in 1831, had lain at the mines, until a price could | Congress, praying them to reduce or abotish the duty 

e obtained that would save the owners from loss. ‘on foreign coal. They have seen, with equal astonish- 

It is believed from the panic that pervaded the deal- | ment, that the Board of Aldermen of the city of New 
ers in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, that the | York, (under the impression, as they presume, that the 
orders in the spring will be limited, and that but a small | Charges against us are founded in fact, ) have also, as a 
business will be done in the early part of the season. | ody, petitioned for a repeal of duties, 

Should this be the case, the quantity mined will fall far | A charge of so grave a nature, coming from so re- 
short of that required—as from the nature and situation | SPectable a source, requires from us a firm denial; as 
of many of our openings, there is not room to stock up | well as proof of the unjustness of the charge. We 
a large quantity—and, in consequence, the works must have already shown that, with the exception of the 
be suspended or worked weak handed. In either case | Y€4F 1831, coal was never sold lower than it was the 
the operators will be forced to seek other employment, | last year; and it is well known to all engaged in the 
and become scattered ‘over the country, and when | trade, that the price of 1831 was far below what the 
wanted cannot be had. /article cost. The price of that year was not sufficient 

It appears by the statement heretofore given, that | t© P@Y for the labor of taking the coal from the mine, 
the price of coal delivered on board the boats prior to ,and delivering it on the landing, and the owner re- 

1831 was $2 70 per ton; and that the average from the | ceived nothing for his coal. 

It is a well known fact, that a perch of building 
stone, or 24} cubic feet, costs in Philadelphia from 
(* This year 5,000 tons were exported from Schuyl- | $1 to 1 25. It is quarried from the mines, two miles 
kill, and 13,520 tons from the Lehigh. ‘The trade on | from the city, and is known to be much easier obtained 
this last river commenced in 1820, and the first expor- | than coal; it does not require one-fourth the labor, 
tation took place in 1822, viz. 73 tons, See Reg. Vol. | and is of no intrinsic value: whereas a ton of coal, or 
I. p. 251.—Ed. Reg. } 28-cubic feet, is hauled on an average 10 miles, and 
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was delivered in 1831 for $1 50, making a difference 
in the cost of not quite one-third of a cent per cubic’ 
foot more for coal than for building stone. This fact | 
needs no comment, and must, at first blush, satisfy | 
all. 

The true cause of coal costing more last season at | 
tide-water, than of right it should do, was not owing 
to the price at which it was sold here; as we believe 
we have fully shown it was quite as low as it could be 
afforded, but was owing to the extravagant freights 
that were paid for carrying it on the canal. 

The depressed state of the trade in 1831 discouraged | 
the building of boats, and when the canal opened in 
1832, it was found that there were not sufficient to 
carry to market the quantity required. In consequence | 
freight opened at $1 50, which was deemed, by the | 
dealers here, a fair rate; and as it paid a good profit to | 
the boatmen, it was believed it would have a beneficial | 
effect, as all our boat-builders were put in requisition, | 
and there was a fair prospect that there would, in a | 
short time, be a sufficiency, and that we could safely | 
depend on freight going no higher. This might have | 
been the case, had not the cholera appeared in Phila- 
delphia; but, so soon as that scourge was known to 
have made its appearance, the boatmen became alarm- 
ed, and many of them drew off their boats, and the few 
who continued, were only induced to remain by the | 











Friéght to Philadelphia, 50 


$5 00 


At which price it will be the cheapest fuel that can 
be used, and below which it will be impossible to de- 
liver it, with any prospect of profit to the collier, 

It has been urged on the public that if the present 
duty is taken off, coals may be imported from England, 
and sold at prices below what they are now selling for. 
To those engaged in mining Anthracite coal,it is of little 








, consequence whether there is any duty on the article 


or not, as it is confidently believed by your board, that 
the superiority of our article for domestic purposes, as 
wellas for generating steam, is so great over Bituminous, 
that it can never be brought to compete with it, even 
if sold at a lower price; as it must be evident to all, that 
those who have only used Anthracite, will never willing- 
ly abandon it for Bituminous. But as there are large 
beds of Bituminous coal in this state, as well as in Vir- 
ginia, that might be affected by a reduction of duties, it 
may be weil to examine into the truth of the assertion. 
It is well known to all mercantile men, that the prin- 


| cipal part, if not all the coals brought from England, 


are brought as ballast; and if the ship owner can realize 
cost for the article, he is satisfied to lose the freight 
and charges, as from the nature of the articles brought 


increased wages they received. From $1 50, freight | from England he is compelled to take coal or salt as bal- 
went up as high as $3 75; in the meantime, boats were | last, or purchase stone or earth, which is utterly useless 
being built at every yard, and it was confidently an-| when brought to this country. But admit for a moment 
ticipated by those who are engaged in mining, and | that the whole country is to be supplied from England; 
whose interest it is to deliver coal at the cheapest pos- | and it must be evident that a large number of vessels 
sible rate, that, as soon as the alarm should subside, | will be employed,and if a fair freight is paid,so far from 
business would resume its usual course, and that freight | reducing the article, it will enhance the price, exclusive 
would come down toa fair standard. But the partial | of rendering it at all times a fluctuating article. 

stop put to shipping, and the consequent small ship-| In the year 1830, a committee was appointed from 
ments, caused purchasers to instruct their agents, | both branches of the British Parliament, to examine in- 
(many of whom have no interest farther than the com- | to the state of the Coal Trade, and report. The com- 
mission they receive, ) to forward, as fast as possible— | mittee was appointed on the petition of the citizens of 
in consequence, .a competition took place between the | @ district, who considered themselves aggrieved by a 
agents, who should do the must. The boatmen took | tax or charge on coal,to the extent of Jess than one cent 
advantage of the contention, and all hopes ofreducing | per bushel;—but with that prudent foresight that has 
freight to a fair standard were dissipated. In conse- always characterized that island of merchants, they ex- 
quence of this, an average of $2 was paid for freight, amined with minute care, into every branch of that im- 
more than should have been done, and that sum was | portant trade, and after an investigation of near four 
added to the cost of coal at tide-water. It is believed | months, the committee of each branch presented a re- 
by your Board, that there will be a sufficient number | port, which comprizes 390 quarto pages, and were of 
of boats on the line, at the commencement of the com-} Opinion no alteration should be made, which opinion 


ing season, to carry all the coal that may be required, 
and that freight may be had, the season through, at | 


was adopted. 
We find, by referring to that report, that the price of 


$1 50, provided that agents of houses in our cities be | coal at New Castle upon Tyne, in 1829, was $3.10 per 


instructed not to raise on each other. 

As a great portion of the evil may be traced to the 
unlimited order given to agents, we would suggest the 
propriety of each member advising their customers, to 


chaldron, transporting from New Castle to London, 
$2.40, and delivering from the vessels to the purcha- 
sers, $3.05—and, that with all charges added, it cost 
the consumer in London, in the year 1829, for one 


select from amongst our citizens, a committee who shall | chaldron delivered in his cellar, $11,25, equal to 


serve as advisers for agents in all cases; and it is be- 
lieyed an arrangement may be made, that will insure a | 
fair price to the boatmen, and at the same time, save the 
distant purchasers from extortion. 

From information derived from sources that may be 
relied on, we feel warranted in saying that there will be 
600 boats on the canal, at the opening of the season, 
and as the average burthen last year was near 35 tons, 
and embraced a large number of ‘‘ Union boats,” and 
as all the new boats are of 45 tons and over, it will be 
safe to average the boats for next season at 38 tons, ma- 
king a tonnage amounting to 22,800. Allowing 16 
trips for the year, they will be able to transport 
364,800; but, as a portion of the boats willbe used for 
transporting other articles than coal, it will be safe to 
estimate at 270,000 tons for coal, which is the amount 
that will be required, and as we may conclude $1 50 as 
the highest freight, the cost of aton of coal, delivered 
at tide water, will be— 

Delivered in the boats at Port Carbon, 
Toll on the canal, 


$2 50 
1 00 


$10,324 perton. To transport the supply of London 
from New castle, it required 7021 vessels. 

From the foregoing, which from its high official char- 
acter may be relied on, it is evident, that no reduction 
in price can be expected from a reduction of duties, or 
a free trade. 

The British government has, for many years, looked 
to the coal trade, as a fruitful source for seamen, and it 
has, with truth, been called the nursery of their navy; 
that efficient arm of the nation. We may, from the 
gradual, but sure increase of coasting vessels employed 
in transporting our product to the Eastern States, look 
with equal certainty to this branch of trade, fora sure 
supply of our hardy seamen, when their country may 
require their aid. 

Your Board could, by going into detail, adduce proof 
sufficient to satisfy the most inveterate advocate of free 
trade, that it is contrary to the interest of the nation, or 
of the individuals composing it, to reduce the duty on 
cot], but they deem the foregoing sufficient to satisfy 
all, who are not, from interested motiyes, wedded to 
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the principle of free trade, and should not have deemed 3. Thomas M’Euen, M. D. 
it necessary to have said any thing on the subject, but | 4, William H. Keating, 
from the respectable character of the Association, who 5. Richard Price. 
now stand most prominent as applicants fora repeal. | oii 
With a district of country embracing all the variety 6. Benjamin W. Richards, 
of Anthracite Coal—with a class of individuals of the 7. Thomas Dunlap, 
most persevering industry—we may fairly challenge a 8. Charles Bird, 
competition with the world. Here, the city dealer may | 9. Joseph M’llvaine, 
be supplied with any article to suit the taste or opinions | 10, George W. Toland. 


of his customers. He may have it of all degrees of 
hardness, and from the pure white, to the bright red 
ash, and of'a purity, surpassed by none in the universe. 

Within the last two years, the business has settled 
down to a fair and regular trade, and the care bestowed 
in clearing the coal from slate and other impurities has 
increased, and Schuylkill coal is deservedly esteemed 
above all other, and will, at all times, command $1,00 
per ton more than any other in the eastern market. | 

To preserve the high character we have obtained, the | 
Board earnestly enjoin it on the association not to relax 
in their endeavors, but to continue their exertions, to 
add still farther to the character of our staple, and by 
close attention to the interests of those who confide in 
them, to merit and retain a character, that will warrant 
the foreign dealer in placing confidence in them. 

As the executive of the association, the Board hold 
themselves prepared, at all times, to render all the aid 
and assistance in their power, and it will afford them 
pleasure, if the experience they have had in mining, 
can be rendered serviceable to any member of the as- 
sociation, or any person, in any manner interested in the 
trade. B. H. Sprrncer, 

Chairman of the Board of Trade. 

Samus. J. Potts, Secretary. 





From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Thursday, Feb. 1833. 

The Councils met and went into joint meeting, with 
a view of awarding the premiums for the plans of the 
Girard College. On the ballot for the first premium, 
jt was awarded to 

Thomas U. Walters, of Philadelphia. 

The second premium was awarded to 

William Strickland, of Philadelphia. 

The third premium was awarded to 

Isaiah Rogers, of Boston, (Mass. ) 

After the joint meeting had adjourned, Mr. Groves, 
of the Select Council, offered the following, which was 
adopted and concurred in by the Common Council: 

Resolved, that a committee consisting of four mem- 
bers from each Council, be appointed to report on the 
plans to which premiums have not been awarded, and 
that the said committee be authorized to report and 
award to the authors of the plans which may, in their 
opinion, be considered as combining the most merit, 
the sum of one hundred dollars; and to those of second 
grade, fifty dollars; and to any others which have or 
claims to merit or genius, the sum of twenty-five dol. 
ars, to be paid out.of the Girard estate, upon orders 
drawn in favour of the different persons by the Mayor: 
Provided, that all such persons who may accept of the 
said premiums, agree to leave their plans for the use of 
the city authorities. 

The committee consists of the following gentlemen. 

Select Council.—Messrs. Groves, Worrell, Massey, 
Lewis. 

Sommon Council.—Chandler, M’Mullin, Sailor, Mer- | 
rick. 


At a meeting of the Select and Common Councils of 
the city of Philadelphia, held, according to ordinance, 
on Monday, the eleventh of February, 1853, the fol- | 
lowing named persons were elected, 

Directors of the Girard College. 


1. Nicholas Biddle, 
2. George B, Wood, M, D. 


. John M. Keagy, M. D. 

. William M. Meredith, 

. Algernon S. Roberts, 

. Capt. John Steele, 
15. John C. Stocker. 

As soon as the election was completed, the Clerks 
of the Select and Councils divided, by lot, the names of 
the persons chosen, into three classes of five each, ac- 
cording to the preceding arrangement—the first five, 
to serve one year, the second to serve two years, and 
the third to serve three years. 


Ata meeting of the ‘‘ Board of Directors of the Gi- 
rard College,” at the Chamber of the Common Council, 
on the afternoon of the 18th instant, the Mayor having 
been called to the chair, and Richard Price appointed 
secretary, 

In conformity with the ordinance of the Select, and 
Common Council, the Board proceeded to the election 
‘** of one of their own number to be President, and one 
other person, not of their own number, to be Secretary 
of the Board”—whereupon 

NICHOLAS BIDDLE was elected President, and 
JAMES BAYARD, Secretary. 
RICHARD PRICE, Secretary. 


Upon taking the chair, Mr. Biddle made the follow- 
ing remarks: 


‘*I thank you, gentlemen, very cordially for this ex- 
pression of your confidence, of which I am deeply sen- 
sible. We are assembled inthe execution of a trust, of 
which I do not overrate the importance when I say that 
there has rarely devolved upon any body of gentl=men 
duties more solemn than those we are now called up- 
onto perform. I know of no example in the history of 
the world—and we may indulge a natural and honest 
pride in the reflection—I know of no example of any 
endowment for the purposes of public education equal 
to that which we owe to the unassuming munificence 
of this modest citizen of Philadelphia. That munifi- 
cence, it cannot be doubted, is destined in all future 
times to exercise, either for good or for evil, a deep and 
enduring influence on the character of this community. 
Whether it shall be for good or for evil, will much depend 
on the first impulse which it may receive from our hands, 
We have been invested by the confidence of our fellow 
citizens with great powers and ample resources. Their 
wise employment may confer incalculable benefits on 
the community, while our want of care or of judgment 
may convert intoa misfortune, one of the noblest bene- 
factions ever bequeathed by a citizen to his country. 
This consideration imposes on each of us, a grave and 
anxious responsibility. For myself, oceupied as I am 
with duties already sufficiently absorbing, I would not 
have ventured to assume any share of that responsibili- 
ty, but for the conviction that every citizen owes to his 
country his services, however humble, whenever they 
may be deemed useful,—and for the assurance that my 
own deficiencies would be abundantly supplied by the 
better judgment of my associates. That assurance is 
amply realized by the presence of the gentlemen who 
surround me. I can only promise that I now engage 
in the execution of this great trust, with the deepest 
feeling of its importance,and with a sincere and zealous 
devotion to its purposes. With the same determination, 
you, gentlemen, will contribute more ability to justify 
the confidence of our fellow citizens.” 
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ATHENEUM. 


At an annual meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Athenzum of Philadelphia, held at the rooms, on Mon- 
day the 4th day of February, 1833, Cadwalader Evans, 
Esq. was appointed chairman, and Charles H. Goldsbo- 
rough, secretary. 

Roberts Vaux, Esq. on behalf of the Directors, sub- 
mitted their annual report to the stockholders, which 
was read, adopted, and ordered to be inserted un the 
minutes and published. 

The statement of the Treasurer of the funds of the 
institution, and stock account, were presented to the 
meeting, and laid on the table for the inspection of the 
stockholders. 

The meeting proceeded to the election of Directors 
for the ensuing year, and appointed Edward Olmstead, 
and Morgan Ash, Tellers. 

The-Tellers reported that the following gentlemen 
were duly elected. 

Roberts Vaux, 

Thomas I. Wharton, 

George Vaux, 

William Smith, 

Jacob Gratz, 

Quintin Campbell, 

John Vaughan, 

Clement C. Biddle. 

CADWALADER EVANS, Chairman. 

Cuantes Gotpsporoces, Secretary. 


— ———— 





Peter S. Duponceau, 
Samuel Norris, 
George W. Smith, 
Samuel Breck, 
William M. Meredith, 
Joseph Roberts, jr. 
William H. Keating, 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

In obedience to the requisitions of the charter, the 
Directors of the Athenzum submit to the stockholders, 
a statement of the finances and general condition of the 
Institution for the past year. 

From the accounts of the Treasurer it appears that 
he has received during that period, the sum of two 
thousand nine hundred and ten dollars twenty-five 
cents, viz: 


From 396 stockholders, $1584 00 
' Arrears, 72 00 
Seven original subscribers, at 5 dollars, 385 00 


Sixty-eight visitors for a year and portions of 


a year, 457 00 
‘Transfers, 10 00 
Interest on stock exclusive of Lehmanfund, 627 25 
Sale of five shares, 125 00 


$2910 25 

The disbursements have amounted to two thousand 
nine hundred ninety-two dollars forty-six cents, viz: 

For books, maps, magazines, foreign periodicals, and 


English newspapers, $597 05 
American newspapers, 377 57 
Binding, 

Lights, 

Fuel, 81 60 
Postage, 120 70 
Agent at New York, 27 46 
inc'dental expenses and servant’s wages, 196 23 
Rent, 475 00 


Librarian’s salary, 
Commissions on collecting, 


600 00 

114 15 
$2992 46 

By asale of stocks, and an investment in mortgages 
during the past year, the capital of the stock fund is in- 
creased $963, and its annual income $95; and the ca- 
pital of the Lehman fund is increased $1595, and its 
annual income $137—making a total increase of capi- 
tal of $2558, and of annual income $232. 

The amount of investment is— 


Stock fund, $10,400 
Lehman do. 11,500 
$21,900 


The number of stockholders is 422, and the value o! 
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a share is upwards of fifty dollars, estimated from the 
cash fund, exclusive of the library, consisting of about 
6500 volumes, valued at $10,000 on which there is an 
insurance of $3000. 

The price ofa share is at present $25, and the Direc- 
tors suggest to the succeeding Board, the propriety of 
increasing it, in the manner authorized by the charter. 

Annual visitors are admitted for eight dollars. The 
rooms are capable of accommodating a larger number 
than usually attend, and the Directors believe that the 
patrons of the institution might be augmented, and its 
usefulness proportionately increased, if the means it 
possesses of affording rational entertainment and valua- 
ble instruction were more generally known to our citi- 
zens. 

To the extent of their funds, the Directors have pro- 
cured the most approved periodical works of Great Bri- 
tainand France, and have added to the Library the 
principal works of merit which have during the past 
year, issued from the American press, 

The Gazettes of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union, with duplicates of all the daily papers of this ci- 
ty and of Washington, are found on the tables—one 
French and four English newspapers are regularly re- 
ceived from Europe. 

Eight hundred and fifty strangers have during the 
year, enjoyed the use of the Rooms, 

On a review of the course of this establishment since 
its foundation, the Directors are gratified by the reflec- 
tion that it has exerted beneficial, moral, and intellec- 
tual influences upon this community, and they believe 
it to be eminently deserving of the continued support of 
those who desire the advancement and diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge. ROBERTS VAUX, 

WILLIAM SMITH, 
THOMAS I, WHARTON. 
February 4, 1833. ao 
THE BAR. 

At a large meeting of the members of the Philadel- 
phia Bar, held the 16th of February, A. D. 1833, 

William Rawle, Esquire, was called to the Chair,and 
James C. Biddle, was appointed Secretary. 

On motion of John Sergeant, Esq., seconded by Tho- 
mas Bradford, jr. Esq. the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the Bar have learned with sincere 
regret that the state of Judge Hallowell’s health has 
induced him to resign his place on the Bench of the 
District Court for the city and county of Philadelphia, 
where his learning and abilities have long been employ- 
ed in the public service with great usefulness. 

2. Resolved, That duringa long official intercourse, 
it has been their pleasure to bear testimony to his judi- 
cial worth, to his learning and impartiality, the sound- 


77 45 (ness of his judgment, and the perspicuity of his expres- 
225 23) sion of it, as well as tohis uniform kindness and courte- 


sy as a gentleman. 

3. Resolved, That we sincerely wish that with the 
satisfaction which always accompanies the recollection 
of a well spent life, our friend and brother may have 
the enjoyment of restored health, and many years of 
comfort. 

4. Resolved, That William Rawle, John Sergeant, 
Charles Chauncey, William H. Tod, and James C. Bid- 
dle, Esquires, be a committee to communicate to Judge 
Hallowell, a copy of these resolutions. 

On motion of Thomas I. Wharton, Esq. seconded by 
Peter A. Browne, Esq. 

Resolved that the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished. W. Rawr. 

James C. Bippte, Secretary. 





MR. RAWLE TO JUDGE HALLOWELL. 
My Dear Frienp, 
As Chairman of the Committee, I have the pleasure 
of transmitting the proceedings of a large meeting of the 
Bar, held this morning. 
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You will perceive that the resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, and you may be assured that the senti- 
ments expressed in them were cordially and sincerely 
entertained. 

Iam, with the greatest personal attachment and res- 
pect your affectionate friend, W. RAWLE, 

Joun HaLLowe tt, Esq. 

February 16, 1833. 


JUDGE HALLOWELL’S REPLY. 
Mawnsrretp, Penn Township, Philad. Co. 
Feb. 16, 1833. g 

Gentlemen—The resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the Bar, held this morning, in relation to my retirement 
from office, have just been communicated to me. 

The approbation they have been pleased to express 
of my judicial conduct, in such kind and affectionate 
terms, has excited in my mind emotions of gratitude and 
thankfulness, which I want words to convey. TI shall 
carry with me into private life a deep recollection of 
their friendship and good opinion, and cherish it to the 
latest period, as my sweetest consolation and reward. 

I request them to accept my thanks for their good 
wishes for my enjoyment of restored health and com- 
fort in future, to be assured that after a most friendly 
intercourse and good understanding with them for two 
and thirty years as an associate of the Bar, and nearly 
thirteen years from the Bench, I part with them with 
sincere regret. 

Accept, gentlemen, for yourselves individually, and 
for the members of the Philadelphia Bar in general, the 
assurance of my friendship and respect. 

Joun HaLlitoweE tt. 


Wm. Rawle, John Sergeant, Charles Chauncey, Wm. 
H. Tod and James C. Biddle, Esquires, Committee of 
the Bar. 

Thomas M. Pettit, Esq. has been appointed hy the 

Governor, successor to Judge Hallowell. 
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From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 


Astatement showing the two extremes of Fahrenheit’s 
Thermometer, situated, where there was a free circula- 
tion of air, and northern exposure, in each month, and 
the corresponding day of the month: Also, the perpen- 
dicular depth of Rain, which fell through the several 
months of the vear 1832; at the residence of J.B.,Sole- 
bury township, Bucks county, Pa. 
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1832. Ue 2 OSE >= 3.6 
P =° Cs a = “oO & 
Monts, * fom as 32 as : 
January, 56° 18 * 6° 7 5,3 
ase, 62 19 8 4% 6 «CST 
March, — 74 12 10 18 2,6 
April, 83 14 22 y <2 
May, 80 18 40 ll 6,3 
June, 92 17 51 4 1,9 
July, 94 2 54 13 4,8 
August, 95 4 50 25 89,5 
September, 84 16 40 14 2,3 
October, 73 10 27 29 ~=@6,0 
November, 70 3 18 | ae 
December, 60 10 11 3 6,1 
6,59 


February 16, 1833. 
(PA snow fell yesterday, to the depth of six or eight 
inches which is by far the greatest quantity that 
visited us at any time this winter, —Mauch Chunk Cour. 





[RON ORE. 
The wealth of oug country is daily developing itself. 
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Besides our inexhaustible coal regions and other sources 
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of permanent profit, we have now the pleasure of 
Stating, that a valuable bed of Iron Ore, has been dis- 
covered in Beccaria township, on the premises of Messrs. 
Campbell and Richards. From the specimen shown us, 
it appears to be of the richest kind, extremely heavy, 
resembling in some degree more the appearance of the 
metal after leaving the furnace, than most others. Those 
that are acquainted with the ore found principally in 
England and Wales, believe this to be of the same na- 
ture, and of a like formation. We are of opinion, that 
Iron Ore exists in different parts of the county, and 
that the erection of one set of Iron works would in a 
short time be followed by numerous others, because, 
independent of our internal advantages, our proximity 
to the western market is considerable over that enjoyed 
on the other side of the mountains. ‘To men of capital, 
disposed to embark in manufactures, we think that no 
section of country has greater inducements, or stronger 
assurances of profitable investments, than the county 
of Clearfield presents at present. The Philipsburg 
Rail Road, when finished, will be found to be of the 
greatest importance, inasmuch as it will throw open 
another valuable outlet to the produce of the county, 
by connecting it with the improvements on the Juniata. 
—Clearfield Banner. 


THE REGISTER. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 97, 1833. 














In our present number is inserted an interesting pa- 
per by Professor Johnson, on the Economy of Fuel, 
which we think merits the general attention of our 
citizens. The subject of it is one of great importance 
to every house-keeper, Those who are about to erect 
dweliings for their own occupancy, may derive from it 
some suggestions, which will enable them to make a 
practical application, calculated to promote comfort, 
and economise room as wellas money. We have ex- 
amined the apparatus of Mr. Johnson, and were much 
pleased with the general and economical arrangement 
of it. The equable temperature maintained by it, 
throughout the house, is truly agreeable. We have 
no doubt, that Mr. J. will be gratified to exhibit the 
stove, &c. upon any proper application being made to 
him. We regret, that not having a plate, we were 
compelled to omit it, as well as a detailed description 
of the whole. 


The Report of the Board of Trade of Schuylkill co. 
furnishes an interesting view of the origin, progress, 
and present condition of the coal trade on that river. 








Several valuable papers are on hand, which want of 
/room compels us to postpone. The limited space al- 
lotted to a weekly paper, prevents our keeping pace 
| with the quantity of matter which is daily accumulat- 
ing, but which is well worthy of preservation, and will 
| appear in course. 
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The snow storm noticed in our last, ceased about 9 
v’clock on Friday evening, and the snow pretty gene- 
| . ° ° 

| Fally disappeared the next morning, affording but a 


| short opportunity for sleighing. 





On yesterday, the corner stone of the Washington 
Monument was deposited in Washington Square, by 
permission of Councils. An account of the parade and 
proceedings will appear hereafter. 











